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It  was  on  a  warm  Saturday  morning  that  I  called  on  W.R.B. ,  the  garden 
specialist.     I  found  him  in  his  backyard,  tinkering  with  such  tools  as  hoes  and 
spades  and  rakes. 

"Good  morning,"  said  W.  R.  B.     "What's  on  your  mind,  to  make  you  look 
so  serious,  Aunt  Sammy?" 

"Plenty, "    I  answered.     "My  listeners  want  me  to  tell  them  what  to  plant 
in  kitchen  gardens.     Who  am  I,  to  give  information  about  gardens?" 

"Well,"  said  W.  R.  B. ,  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  kitchen  garden?" 

"A  food  garden,"  I  replied,   "a  vegetable  garden,  a  backyard  garden,  a 
small  farm  garden,  any  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  grow  vegetables.     We  house- 
wives must  nave  vegetables,  to  add  variety  to  the  diet,  and  help  us  in  planning 
and  preparing  three  meals  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  Three-hund- 
red and  sixty-six  days  in  1928,  because  it's  leap  year.     If  you  knew  what  a 
tremendous  chore  it  is,  to  plan  and  cook  more  than  a  thousand  meals  a  year, 
you'd  tell  me  all  you  know  about  a  kitchen  garden." 

"Aunt  Sammy,"  said  W.  R.  B. ,  "that's  a  pretty  big  contract.    But  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can.    Here,  let's  sit  on  the  porch.    You  take  notes,  while  I  talk. 
Ask  me  any  questions  you  please.    First  of  all,  the  term  'kitchen  garden'  is 
used  to  distinguish  food  gardens  from  flower  gardens.    A  better  term  comes  from 
the  French  and  means  vegetable  garden.     Kitchen  garden  is  a  good  term,  however, 
because  the  vegetable  garden  should  be  near  the  kitchen,  where  vegetables  can 
be  watched,  and  brought  directly  to  the  kitchen  while  fresh." 

"What  about  protecting  the  garden  from  the  chickens?"    I  asked,  remember- 
ing the  many  times  I  have  raced  from  the  kitchen,  broom  in  hand,  to  chase  noisy 
old  hens  and  smart-alecky  roosters  out  of  my  lettuce  patch. 

"Keep  the  poultry  in  a  fenced  yard,"  said  W.  R.  B. ,  "or  surround  the  gar- 
den with  a  chicken-proof,  dog-proof,  and  every-other-kind-of -proof  fence.  You 
can  grow  Lima  beans  on  the  fence,  and  pave  the  cost  of  bean  poles." 
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"A  good  idea,  11  I  commented.     "Now  please  tell  me  what  kind  of  soil  is  best 
for  a  vegetable  garden." 

"Rich,  sandy  loam  will  grow  good  crops,  and  is  easy  to  work.    Any  loamy 
soil  is  good,  but  I  draw  the  line  on  stiff  clay.     I  know  a  good  many  people,  how- 
ever, who  have  made  good  gardens  on  the  poorest  heavy  clay  soils  by  adding  sand, 
or  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  in  addition,  plenty  of  compost  and  fertilizer  to  im- 
prove the  soil.     Good  drainage  is  very  important. 

"If  the  soil  is  in  bad  condition,  and  has  not  been  gardened  before,  it's  a 
good  plan  to  apply  hydrated  lime ,  .at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of  lime  to  every  1,000 
square  feet  of  ground.     Such  garden  crops  as  spinach, .beets,  carrots,  and  celery, 
show  a  decided  preference  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Some 
other  crops,  however,  are  not  benefited  by  lime.     So  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  a 
little  slow,  in  the  application  of  lime.     Lime  will  help  to  loosen  a  heavy  clay 
soil.     The  best  fertilizer  for  the  garden  is  compost.     Commercial  fertilizers 
are  all  right;  they  add  plant  food  to  the  soil,  but  they  do  not  add  very  much 
organic  matter.     It  is  the  humus,  or  organic  matter,  that  makes  the  garden  soil 
work  nicely. 

"Nov/  I  presume,  Aunt  Sammy,  that  your  listeners  are  much  interested  in 
what  to  plant  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it .     I  began  my  gar- 
den more  than  a  month  ago  by  going  through  the  seed  catalogues  and  making  up  my 
order  for  seeds.    Right  now,  I  have  in  my  dining  room  windows  flat  boxes  of  soil 
in  which  lettuce,  tomato,  and  pepper  plants  are  all  growing.     I  am  making  a  cold- 
ifratae    alongside  of  my  garage,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough, 
I  will  transplant  these  plants  to  the  coldframe,  and  cover  them  with  sash.  I 
will  spread  straw  over  the  glass  on  cold  nights.     When  'Jack  Frost'  has  bid  us 
adieu  for  the  season,  my  tomato  and  pepper  plants  will  be  about  six  inches  high, 
and  almost  ready  to  bloom.     My  lettuce  plants  will  go  direct  to  the  garden,  just 
as  soon  as  the  freezing  weather  is  over,  because  as  you  know,  lettuce  will  stand 
considerable  cold. 

"So  much  for  the  early  plants.     Now  let's  talk  about  such  early  crops  as 
radishes,  beets,  and  peas.     Last  fall,  I  spaded  a  piece  of  ground,  and  left  it 
lying  loose  all  winter.     Just  recently,  I  spread  about  an  inch  of  compost  over 
the  top  of  the  soil,  and  raked  it  smooth.     My  first  plantings  will  be  radishes, 
beets,  lettuce,  and  peas.     These  will  be  followed  by  plantings  of  oorn,  parsnips, 
and  more  peas.     I  plant  the  variety  of  peas  known  as  Little  Marvel.     The  Little 
Marvel  variety  of  peas  grow  only  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  produce  peas  of 
wonderful  quality.     For  later  plantings,  I  use  taller  growing  sorts,  like  Gradus, 
Thomas  Laxton,  and  finally,  the  old  standby,  Telephone,  which  grow  3  or  4  feet 
in  height.     I  train  the  pea  vines  on  netting,  fastened  to  stakes.     Later,  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  I  plant  snapbeans ,  sweet  corn,  carrots,  parsnips, 
salsify,  and  set  out  a  few  early  tomato  plants,     I  keep  plenty  of  heavy  paper 
handy,  however,  with  which  to  cover  the  tomato  plants  in  case  of  frost.     When  the 
ground  is  quite  warm,  I  plant  dwarf  and  pole  Lima  beans,  more  tomato  plants, 
peppers,  eggplant,  summer  squash,  cucumbers,  and  muskmelons.     The  main  point  is 
to  keep  right  on  planting,  especially  peas,  beans,  and  sweet  corn,  if  you  want  a 
continuous  supply. 11 

"What  kind  of  corn  do  you  plant?"    I  asked. 
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"Golden  Bantam,  for  early  sweet  corn,  is  my  choice.     Then  I  plant  Country 
Gentleman  and  Evergreen  for  later  use.     There  may  not  be  much  room  in  the  small 
garden  for  sweet  corn,  but  a  very  few  hills  will  often  give  several  nice  serv- 
ings. " 

"Do  you  have  trouble  with  weeds  in  your  garden,  W.  R.  B.?" 

"No ,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  let  the  weeds  get  a  start.  I 
keep  my  hoe,  rake,  and  wheelhoe  hanging  just  inside  of  the  garage  door,  where  I 
can  get  my  hands  on  them  at  a  moment's  notice.     I  keep  going  through  my  garden 
crops  with  the  wheelhoe  every  chance  I  get.     In  this  way,  I  never  let  a  weed  get 
a  start . " 

"What  do  you  do  about  insects?" 

"Fight  them,  every  time  they  put  in  an  appearance,  and  sometimes  before 
they  put  in  an  appearance.     During  the  fall,  I  burn  all  the  trash  and  old  plants 
that  are  left  in  the  garden  at  the  close  of  the  season,     This  destroys  the  hiding 
places  and  winter  quarters  of  many  insects.     Then  I  always  keep  the  necessary 
poisons  and  repellants  right  at  hand,  to  use  in  case  the  insects  appear.    No  ma'aml 
I  do  not  believe  in  raising  a  garden  for  bugs  to  eat  J" 

W.  R.  B,  banged  his  fist  down  on  the  porch  floor  so  emphatically  that  all 
my  note  paper  flew  this  way  and  that.     "I'd  like  to  see  the  bug  that  had  the  nerve 
to  enter  your  garden,"  I  said.     "He'd  be  taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  or  rather, 
in  his  legs.     Now  tell  me  what  you  do  about  plant  lice.     I'm  told  they  won't  eat 
poisons . " 

"Choke  'em,"  said  W.  R.  B.     "Choke  'em  to  death.     That  is,  I  dust  plant 
lice  with  nicotine  dust,  and  smother  the  little  rascals;  in  fact,  I  begin  to  dust 
some  of  my  crops  with  nicotine  dust  almost  before  the  insects  appear.     That  keeps 
them  from  ever  getting  a  real  start.     I  ward  off  diseases,  like  tomato  leaf 
blight,  too  by  spraying.     In  the  case  of  tomato  blight  I  apply  a  spray  known  as 
Bordeaux  mixture.     The  free  bulletin  called  'Vegetable  Diseases  and  Insects'  tells 
how  to  protect  gardens  from  insects  and  diseases. 

"Some  of  your  listeners  will  doubtless  want  to  know  what  to  do  about  water- 
ing their  gardens.     My  advice  is,  don't  water  the  garden  unless  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  and  the  plants  show  the  need  of  water.     Then  give  the  soil  a  thorough  water- 
ing, not  just  a  surface  sprinkling.    A  good  plan  is  to  make  a  little  furrow, 
along  each  row  of  plants,  then  lay  the  end  of  the  hose  in  the  furrow,  and  let 
the  water  run  until  the  furrow  is  practically  filled.     Then  draw  dry  earth  over 
the  wet  soil.     It  is  a  mistake  to  sprinkle  the  garden  a  little ,  every  day.  The 
only  right  way  is  to  water  it  occasionally,  and  do  it  thoroughly.     Mulching  around 
the  plants  with  straw  or  compost,  will  help  wonderfully  in  keeping  the  soil 
moisture.    Now  do  you  have  any  more  questions?" 

"Just  one.     What  is  meant  by  companion-cropping,  and  intercropping,  as 
applied  to  the  garden?" 

"Companion-cropping  is  planting  two  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  same  row 
together.     For  example,  I  sometimes  plant  radishes  in  the  row  with  peas,  or 
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lettuce  in  the  row  with  tomatoes,  between  the  tomato  plants.     In  this  way,  the 
radishes  are  all  pulled,  before  the  peas  make  very  much  growth.     In  the  case  of 
the  lettuce,  it  is  gone  before  the  tomatoes  begin  to  ripen.     Intercropping  means 
the  planting  of  a  quick  maturing  crop,  like  spinach,  in  rows  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  rows  for  some  more  slowly  maturing  crop,  like  celery. 

"There  is  one  point  that  I  neglected  to  mention.     That  is,  to  plant  your 
tall-growing  crops  where  they  will  not  shade  the  smaller  crops.     Most  garden 
vegetables  will  do  fairly  well,  if  they  can  get  not  less  than  five  hours  of  sun- 
shine during  the  day,  but  they  never  do  well  if  planted  under  trees  or  even 
near  trees,  because"  the  tree  roots  sap  the  moisture  and  the  plant-food  from  the 
soil.     There  are  so  many  things  about  the  care  of  a  kitchen  garden,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  it  all  in  so  short  a  time.     I  would  advise  everyone  who  is 
really  interested  to  get  the  bulletins  I  mentioned,  The  City  Home  Garden,  and 
Vegetable  Diseases  and  Insects." 


That's  all  of  W.  R.  B.'s  talk, 
queer  residents  of  the  kitchen  garden, 


Next  time  he  will  tell  us  about  some 
and  what  they  are  good  for, 
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